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‘I shall never envy the honours which witand learning bestow in any other cause, if | can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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TO JESSY. 
[Lord Byron to his lady, a few months before their separation. | 


There is a mystic thread of life 

So dearly wreath’d with mine alone, 
That Destiny’s relentless knife 

At once must sever both or pone. 


There is a form on which these eyes 
Have often gazed with fond delight— 
By day that form their joy supplies, 
And dreams restore it through the night. 


There is a voice whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture in my breast— 
I would not hear a seraph choir 
Unless that voice could join the rest. 


There is a face whose blushes tell 
Affection’s tale upon the cheek— 
But, pallid at one fond farewell, 
Proclaims more love than words can speak. 


There is a lip, which mine hath prest, 
And none had ever prest before, 

It vow'd to make me sweetly blest, 
And mine—mine only, prest it more. 


There is a bosom—all my own— 
Hath pillow’d oft this aching head; 
A mouth which smiles on me alone, 
An eye whose tears-with mine are shed. 


There are two hearts whose movements thril] 
In unison so closely sweet; 

That, pulse to pulse responsive still, 
That both must heave—or cease to beat. 


There are two souls whose equal flow 
In gentle streains so calmly run, 


That when they part—they part!—ah no, 
They cannot part—those souls are one. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


A LEGEND. 


On a beautiful plain, in the west part of New Eng- 
land, is the little village of M—. celebrated in that 
branch of history which is called tradition, as the 
scene of many an indian outrage; and having to this 
day a venerable edifice, that as a fort, has often re- 
sistedthesavages. A river, with delicious meadows, 
half encloses the village, and a range of thick-wood- 
ed hills, rises on the opposite side. One point of 
of these hills is called Mount Nero. its side is cover- 
ed with pines, but the only tree that lifts its branches 
on the summit is a lightning-blasted oak,—as if to 
intimate to the humble sons of toil, that the highest, 
are not the safest places. It is a beautiful solitude | 
tor contemplation, and has a thousand charms by the 
light of the moon.—Many a tender tale has been told 
under that blasted tree, many a cheek blushed at 
prafse, and many a young heart fluttreed with emo- 
"ions that partake more of hope than of fear, yet have 
less of joy than of melancholy. 

From this summit is a scene that is characteristic 
of New England: ‘and you may see the smoke of nu- 


are the homes of the purest happiness of earth. In 
the meadow near, is a small eminence called Devils 
Island. It is a barren rock, and onthe summit is the 
deep impression of a human foot, and of the hoof of 
a breast. The history of these marks I shall at anoth- 
er time relate. 

Just under the brow of Mount Nero, there is a 
deep dell shaded, or rather darkened by hemleck and 
pine; whigh, in waving their stately branches emit 
sounds as melancholy, and to me as musical as the 
tones of an eolian harp. It is a gloomy spot, and re- 
sembles the Avernus-of the poets. 

In this dell are some natural inequalities of ground, 
and one considerable cavity, which is the work of art. 
The history of the cavity is this:—More than one 
hundred years ago there lived in the village a mys- 
terious personage, of whom many marvels are re- 
lated. From a source no less veracious than com- 
mon ‘report, we learn that he had been “ton the 
grand account:” in other words that he was a suc- 
cessful pirate. Hope is credulous and what it wish- 
es it believes; and the ingots of the Spanish Main, 
were thought to be buried by Mount Nero. For the 
old Buccaneer was sometimes known to steal cau- 
tiously away in that direction, and had moreover de- 
clared that no stranger should be the possessor of his 
wealth. 

There were two companions, inseparable in good 
and evil:—Rejoice Hammond, and Luminary Gay. 
The former had met some obstacles in love, and after 
a sorrowful parting with its object on Mount Nero, 
had sailed for the Indies, and for five years no tidings 
of him had arrived. The two friends at parting had 
promised, that upon the death of one of them, his spir- 
it, if permitted, should appear to the survivor, and as 
Luminary Gay was somewhat visionary, and had 
received no visit from the spirit, he alone refused to 
believe the generally credited death of his friend. 

Gay had so long listened to the tale of the pirate’s 
buried gold, that it became a part of his creed: and 
he resolved to attempt the discovery though aware 
that it was said to be guarded by spirits, or as some 
believed, by the prince of darkness himself. There 
was an old huntcr who possessed, or who steadfast- 
ly believed he possessed, the power of finding min- 
erals by the divining rod: nor was this belief confined 
to old Abraham alone. He it was to whom Lumina- 
ry Gay opened his project and disclosed his hopes, 
and found a ready coadjutor in the adventure. 

The time appointed for their attempt was the first 
night after the full moon, at the hour of twelve.— 
The divining rod of witch-hazel was prepared, and 
each adventurer had a Bible suspended from the neck, 
as a defenee from evil beings. | 

The night was one of alternate light and darkness: 


sociates arrived with some uneasy sensations—on 


merous chimneys rising to heaven, from hearths that 


as the clouds rapidly passed over the moon.—The as- | 


‘man, sitting quietly on the stone they had just re- 


}is gone forever. Reason, (as it is called) has clipped 


} their way they had talked much but it was an effort, t 


made to dispell unpleasant thoughts. As they ap- 
proached the scene of their labours, their voices sunk 
to a whisper. 

The moon was shrouded, nevertheless old Abra- 
ham held his rod: which on three trials pointed to 
the same spot. “There,” said he “ lies the treasure, 
let us wait for the light of the moon, to dig.” 

It was in a small open place amid the pines. On 
a sudden the moon burst forth in all her splendour, 
and they beheld with no slight trepidation the well 
defined shadow of a man, on the very spot that had 
attracted the rod. Fear did not permit them to per- 
ceive at once, that it was the blasted tree with sing- 
ular conformation of branches, which had cast this 
ominous shadow. Somewhat reassured, when they 
discovered this, they began to dig; and even attempt- 
ed a jest upon their late alarm; though the laugh, like 
Macbeth’s “amen” stuck inthe throat. 

They laboured long, and with vigour, for their 
hopes were high, and already had they in anticipation 
obtained and shared the prize. Having removed a 
large stone, fatigue compelled them to rest, and they 
extended themselves upon the high grass. They 
were there in total darkness: but the moon soon shone 
forth, and her light fell strongly upon the figure of a 


moved. 
- The hairs on the head of old Abraham, had life and 
motion; but wilder were the feelings of Luminary 
Gay, when he discovered the features of Hammond, 
his early friend, expressing mingled sorrow and re- 
proach—* ’tis he himself,” cried the youth, “ cursed 
be the time when I listened to the tale of this unholy 
treasure; for I have broken the sleep of the grave, 
and called up from his rest the spirit of my friend.” 

A cloud passed rapidly over the moon, and when 
the light returned the figure was gone. With the 
adventurers, fear was stronger than avarice, and they 
returned slowly and sorrowfully home. 

Gentlest of readers! Do you credit the well-at- 
tested tales of the olden tithes—or are you wiser than 
Johnson, Wesley, and Mather? I know that you dis- 
carded Faries when you left the nursery; and Jupiter, 
Janus and the “ immortal gods” with your valedic- 
tory tothe pedagogue. Perhaps, like me, you may 
have reluctautly given up witches: but can you not 
believe that a “ wailing ghost” may visit the “ glimp- 
ses of the moon,” and do you utterly doubt that some 
persons born under a * bright particular star” have 
a mysterious power over the invisible world? Alas! 
you believe none of these, and the age of romance 


the soaring wing of imagination, and we are fallen 
upon evil, matter-of-fact times, when nothing is be- 
lieved that cannot be explained. Our ancestors were 
a pious and godly race. and yet they believed in the 
traction ef the mining rod, and the existence of the 
world of spirits. - 
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But to, ourtale. The morning as well as the night 
revealed its: Wonders.—The figure sitting upon the 
wie: Hammond himself, who on that night was 
returing to his native village, but had deviated from 
his road to indulge ina tender reminiscence at the 
place of his farewell to his: mistress. He at once 
comprehended the nature of the midnight enterprise, 
and availed himself of the opportunity to play upon 
the fears of his old comrades. ; 
Nevertheless in spite of the unsuccessful termi- 


nation of this adventure, many a gray beard, in a win-|| 


ter’s tale over a blazing hearth, still speaks with be- 


coming confidence, of treasure buried by Mount Ne- 


ro. 
[For the Philadelphia Album.]} 
DESULTORY SCRAPS, 
BY PIERCIE SHAFTON, Genr. 
No. 1. 
Courteous Reader: Verily, it is my intent—albeit, 


_ T would that nought should be said to a third person 


touching my design—to regale thee, occasionally, 
with the scintillations of my wit, and the flashes of 
my genius, in manner following, viz. 

This little number, upon which thou lookest, I de- 
sign and calculate, is the first of a series, which may 
extend in number beyond the utmost stretch of ma- 
thematical compatation; and which will embrace va- 
rious and multiplied scenes, sketches and sentimen- 
talities. Most gentle reader, hast thou beheld the 
gorgeous rainbow, spanning the cloud-pillars of the 
dark east, while the tempest bellowed over the far 
hills, and the dew shone like gems upon the flowers 
and trees aroundthee? Had not each of the colours 
a beauty to. thine eye, which was wont to leave a 
gilded picture of loveliness upon thy brain? Far be 
it from me to indulge in high wrought anticipations 
—but I do intend that thus above the cares of life, 
by which thou art surrounded, shall gleam these lit- 
tle “Desultory Scraps,” wherein thou mayest lose 
thyself in rapture and admiration! Are the flowers 
gay on the lap of the opening year? so shall, occa- 
sionally, be my *‘ Scraps.’ Hath the tone of the au- 
tumn wind, as it sweeps in chainless freedom across 


the desert heath, and lifts its many-toned requiem’ 


over the “sere and yellow leaf,” a sadness for thine 
ear, and a loneliness. to impart to thy bosom? thus, 
when the “spell ison me,’ when the melancholy 
mood is mine, shall I impart to thee a gentle sadness 
which shall cause thy sighing. breast. to’ respond to 
my melting pathos. Howheit, I shall haye a pen- 
chant to be changefui. Hast thou ever seen the 


gentle lamb on the lawn of spring?—now he dwells 


by his dam—now he bounds over the. green knoll, or 


lingers with his innocent companions by the babbling 


brook. Thus do I intend go roam in fancy, courteoiis 


porer over my lucubrations; and leading thee with 
me, point out, with the pencil of truth, the beauties 
of earth to thy sight. Nevertheless, I shall be brief 
in this; and, sans verbosite, after informing thee that 


we shall meet again, I.subscribe myself, in the bonds 
of benevolence, | 7 | 


_ Piercie Shafton, pre 
From the Table Book. 
THE NEWSMAN. 


“T, that do bring the news.”—Shakspeare, 

The newsman is a “lone person.”. His business 
and he, are distinct from all other occupations, and 
people. A 

All the year round, and every day in the year, the 
newsman must rise soon after four o'clock, and be at 
the newspaper offiges to procure a few of the first 


morning papers allotted to him, at extra charges, 
for particular orders, and despatch them by the “ear- 
ly coaches.” Afterwards, he hasto wait for his share 
‘of the “regular” publication of each paper, and he 
allots these as well as he can among some of the 
most urgent of his town orders. The next publica- 
tion at a later hour is devoted to his remaining cus- 
tomers; and he sends off his boys with different por- 
tions according to the supply he successively re- 
ceives. Notices frequently and necessarily printed 
in different papers, of the hour of final publication 
the preceding day, guard the interests of the news- 
paper proprietors from the sluggishness of the indo- 
lent, and quicken the diligent newsman. Yet, how-' 
ever skilful his arrangements may be, they are sub- 
ject to unlooked-for accidents. The late arrival of 
foreign journals, a parliamentary debate unexpect- 
edly protracted, or an article of importance in one 
paper exclusively, retard the printing and defer the 
newsinan. His patience, well-worn before he gets 
his “last papers,” inust be continued during the 
whole period he is occupied in delivering them. The 
sheet is sometimes half snatched before he can draw 
it from his wrapper; he is often chid for delay when 
he should have been praised for his speed; his ex- 
cuse, * All the papers were late this morning,” is 
better heard than admitted, for neither giver or re- 
ceiver has time to parley: and before he gets home 
to dinner, he hears at one house that “‘ Master has 
waited for the paper these two hours;” at another, 
‘“‘ Master’s gone out, and says if you can’t bring the 
paper earlier, he won’t have it at all;” and some ill- 
conditioned ‘* master,” perchance, leaves positive or- 
ders, * Don’t take it in, but tell the man to bring the 
bill; and I'll pay it and have done with him.” 
Besides buyers, every newsman has readers at so 
much each paper per hour. 
a journal always at breakfast; another, that it is to 
be delivered exactly at such a time; a third, at any 
time, so that it is left the full hour; and among all of 
these there are malcontents, who permit nothing 
of “time or circumstance” to interfere with their 
personal convenience. TYough the newsman deli- 
vers, and allows the use of his paper, and fetches 
it, for a stipend not half equal to the lowest paid 
porter’s price for letter-carrying in London, yet he 
finds sume, with whom he covenanted, objecting, 
when it is called for, —‘ I’ve not had my breakfast,” 
—‘ The paper did not come at the proper time,”— 
“‘T’ve not had leisure to look at it yet,”’—“It has 
not been left an hour,’—or any other pretence equal- 
ly futile or untrue, which, were he to allow, would 
prevent him from serving his readers in rotation, or 
at all. Ifhe can get all his morning papers from 
these customers by four o’clock, he is a happy man. 
Soon after three in the afternoon, the newsman 
and some of his boys must be at the offices of the 
evening papers; but before he can receive his requi- 
site numbers, he must wait till the newsmen of the 
Royal Exchange have received theirs, forthe use of 
the merchants on ’Change. Some of the first he 
gets are hurried off to coffee house and tavern keep- 
ers. When he has procured his full quantity, he 
supplies the remainder of his town customers. These 
disposed of, then comes the hasty folding and dircct- 
ing of his reserves for the country, and the forward- 
ing of them to the post-office in Lombard-street, or 
in parcels for the mails, and to other coach offices. 
The Gazette nights, every Tuesday and Friday, add 
to his labours,—the publication of second and third 
editions of the evening papers is a super-addition.— 
On what he calls a “ regular day,” he is fortunate if 


he find himself settled within his own door by seven 


One class stipulates for |} 


-- 


o’clock, after*fifteen hours of running to and fro.— 

It is now only that he can review the business of the 

day, enter his fresh orders, ascertain how many of 
each paper he will require on the morrow, arrange 
his numerous accounts, provide for the money he 
may have occasion for, eat the only quiet meal he 
could reckon upon since that of the evening before, 
and “ steal a few hours from the night” for needful 
rest, before he rises the next morning to a day of 
the like incessant occupation: and thus from Monday 
to Saturday he labours every day. 

The newsman desires no work but his own to 
prove “Sunday no Sabbath;” for on him and his 
brethren devolves the circulation of upwards of fifty 
thousand papers in the course of the forenoon. His 
Sunday dinner isthe only meal he can ensure with 
his family, and the short remainder of the day the 
only time he can enjoy in their society with certain- 
ty, or extract something from, for more serious du- 
ties or social converse. 

The newsman’s is an out-of-door business at all 
seasons, and his lifeis measured out to unceasing 
toil. In all weathers, hail, rain, wind and snow, he 
is daily constrained to to the way and the fare of a 
wayfaringman. He walks, or rather runs, to dis- 
tribute information concerning all sorts of circum- 
stances and persons, except his own. He is unable 
to allow himself, or others, time for intimacy, and 
therefore, unless he had formed friendships before 
he took to his servitude, he has not the chance of 
cultivating them, save with persons of the same cal- 
ligg- He may be said to have been divorced, and to 
live, “separate and apart” from society in general; 
for, though he mixes with every body, it is only for 
a few hurried moments, and as strangers do in a 
crowd. 

In London scarcely any one knows the newsman 
but a newsman. His customers know him least of 
all. Some of them seem almost ignorant that he has 
like “‘ senses, affections, passions,” with themselves, 
or is “subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer.” ‘They are indifferent to him in exact 
ratio to their attachment to what he “serves” them 
with. Their regard is forthe newspaper, and not 
the newsman. Should he succeed in his occupation, 
they do not hear of it: if he fail, they do not care for 
it. Ifhe dies, the servant receives the paper from 
his successor, and says, when she carries it up stairs, 
—‘ Tf you please, the newsman’s dead:” they scarce- 
ly ask where he lived, or his fall occasions a pun— 
‘We always said he was, and now we have proof 
that he is, the late newsman.” They are almost as 
unconcerned as if he had been the postman. 

Once a year, a printed “‘ copy of verses” reminds 
every newspaper reader that the hand that bore it is 
open toa small boon. ‘The Newsman’s Address 
to his Customers, 1826,” deploringly adverts to the 
general distress, patriotically predicts better times, 
and sedsonably intimates that in the height of annual 
festivities, he, too, has a heart capable of joy. 


“although the muse complains 
And sings of woes in melancholy strains, 
Yet hope, at last, strikes up her trembling wires, 
And bids despair forsake your glowing fires. 
Whild& as in olden time Heaven’s gifts you share, 
And Englishmen enjoy their Christmas fare: 
While at the social board friend joins with friend, 
And smiles and jokes and salutations blend; 

_.. Your Newsman wishes to de social too, 
And would enjoy the opening year with you: 
Grant him your annual gift, he will not fail 
‘To drink your health once more with Christmas ale: 
may you: live to share your Christmas cheer, 
And he still wish you many a happy year!” ” 


The losses and crosses to which the newsmen are 


| subject, and the minutie of their laborious life, would 
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form an instructive volume. As aclass of able men 
of business, their importance is established by ex- 
cellent regulations, adapted to their interest and well- 
being; and their numerous society includes many in- 
dividuals of high intelligence, integrity, and opu- 
lence. 


North American Review,—Number LVI, for July, 
1827. 


For the last three years, this Review has been, 
genezally speaking, intolerably dull, and unconscion- 
ably addicted to favouritism. In the present num- 
ber, however, a new spirit has been breathed.— 
It seems to have cast off the slough and slime of a 

long lethargy, and to have revived upon the world 
Me with something more than even its pristine brilliancy 
and vigour. Ifit be permitted tothe Philadelphians 
to guess at Yankee notions, we would surmise that 
the awakening wand of our new QuanrrTeRLy has 
produced this resuscitation, or, rather, transforma- 
tion, of its Northern elder brother. There is, indeed, 
® nothing in trade so productive of excellence as com- 
petition. The writer of a pamphlet, on which we 
™ recently made some remarks, thinks otherwise. But 
here isa proof in point. The present number of the 
North American would, unquestionably, have been 
Mas dull and sectional as its predecessors, had not the 
rivalry of our Quarterly frightened it into activity. 
The proprietors of the Northern work must have 
imployed some new hands in the preparation of this 
umber, for it contains two articles of such high 
erit that we are persuaded they could no more 
ave been produced by any of its usual humdrum 
my riters, than they could have been produced by edi- 
Meor Mystic or Lorenzo Dow. The articles to which 
allude are, that on ‘‘The Greek Frigates,” and 
Bhat on “ Political Economy.” These are, indeed, 
Brticles which, for sound sense and eloquent Jan- 
mevage, would do credit to any Review that ever was 
meublished. Itis these, in reality, that contain the 
medeeming spirit of ‘the whole number. The sub- 
ects of the other articles are all good enough; but, 
Meith the exception of that on “Frusenstern’s Voy- 
mes,” which is cleverly written, the execution of 
mpne of them is raised above the usual sleepy tone of 
mec Review for years past. Ifthe proprietors, how- 
meer, continue to employ the authors of the two ar- 
mc'es whose excellence we have mentioned, they 
ae | reclaim the character of their work, even if they 
Sep uld occasionally give admission toa dull perform- 
mce. It behoves our Quarterly editor to look. to 
™ and to gird himself up tightly for the race, which 
ms Northern competitors seem resolved to rum with 
m. The odds are, as yet,in his favour. Many 
Fcumstances have contributed to enlist the popu- 
me feeling on his side; and if he would only have the 
rage to disburthen himself of the personal faveuri- 
me and special invitations, in respect to contributors 
Mich have hitherto incumbered him, he would be 
Beeost certain of winning the prize. He would then 
tain the cordial and zealous aid of many men of! 
me erful talents, who consider themselves excluded 
me the elected and privileged few, who alone can 
me! themselves warranted to assist him. 
ma Ve copy from the North American number be- 


e us, the following high and eloquent eulogy of 
me: Canning. It is contained in the article relative 
Greek Frigates.’ 


tis indeed to be deplored, that reasons of state 
*,on this occasion, sealed up the tongue and pal- 


easiest apply the remedy to this grievous disease. There 
is an individual who sits on no throne, in whose veins 
no aristocratic blood runs, who derives no influence 
from amassed or inherited wealth, but who, by the sim- 
ple supremacy of mind, exercises, at this moment, a 
political sway, as mighty as that of Napoleon at the ze- 
nith of his power. Indebted for his own brilliant po- 
sition to the liberality of the age, which is shaking off 
the fetters of ancient prejudices, this literal ruler by the 
grace of God, can feel no real deference for most of the 
maxims, by which the neutrality of England, in the 
wars of Grecian liberty, is justified. How devoutly is 
it to be wished, that the pure and undying glory of re- 
storing another civilized region to the family of Chris- 
tendom, could present itself in vision to the mind of 
this fortunate statesman; that, turning from his fond but 
magnificent boast, that he had called into existence a 
new world in the Indies, he would appropriate to him- 
self the immortal fame, which could not be gainsaid, 
of having recalled to life the fairest region of Europe. 
He has but to speak the word, within the narrow walls 
of St. Stephen’s, and the Sultan trembles on his throne. 
He has but to speak the word, and all the poor scru- 
ples and hypocritical sophistries of the continental cabi- 
nets vanish into air. Let him then abandon the paltry 
chase of a few ragamuffin Portuguese malcontents, and 
follow a game, which is worthy of himself and the peo- 
ple whose organ he is. Let him pronounce the sentence 
of expulsion from Europe of the cruel and barbarous 
despotism, which has so long oppressed it. The whole 
civilized world will applaud and sanction the decree; he 
will alleviate an amount of human suffering, he will 
work out a sum of human good, which the revolutions 
of ages scarcely put it withm the reach of men or go- 
vernments to avert or effect. He willencircle his ple- 
bian temples with a wreath of fame, compared with 
which the diadem of the monarch whom he serves is 


worthless dross. ”’ 


“ Lotteries Exposed."—A small pamphlet of 24 
pages, with this title, has been recently placed in 
cur hands. It makes no pretensions to depth of 
thought, or elegance of composition; but it abounds 
with what is, in regard to its subject, intrinsically, 
much more valuable—truth and good sense. We have 
often wondered that the immoral and ruinous prac- 
tice of lottery-gambling, which has now become such 
a devouring evil in the land, and which, legalized as 
it is by injudicious statutes, is every day becoming 
more and more pestilen* and destructive amongst us, 
should not have, before this time, aroused the oppo- 
sition of wise and good men into some species of ac- 
tive exertion, whereby its desolating progress might 
be arrested. Our lawgivers have followed the ex- 
ample of those of Great Britain in establishing this 
mode of raising a revenue; we hope they will also 
follow their example in abolishing it. In this coun- 
try the evil is, at the present time, much more ex- 
tensive than ever it was in Great Britain. This is 
owing chiefly to the cheapness of tickets, which puts 
it in the power of the very poorest to become adven- 
turers. Hence, the evil is here experienced by that 
class of society which is least able to bear it, ina 
much greater degree than it ever was in England; 
where the high prices of the tickets (generally vary- 
ing from eighty to a hundred dollars each) placed the 
purchase of them beyond the means of the poor.— 
Yet;in England, their pernicious effects on the mo- 
rals and happiness of the nation, became, some years 
ago, so manifest and alarming, that the legislature 
was induced to appoint a committee to inquire into 
the subject, and devise some remedy for the intole- 
rable evil. The committee discharged their duty 
with fidelity; and dreadful, indeed, was the picture 
of infatuation, vice and distress, which it drew, as 
prevalent among thonsands who had made lottery 
adventures the chief concern and business of their 
lives. The consequence was, the total abolition of 
lotteries, by an act which has only within the last 


the hand of him, who of all living men could the 


twelve months gone into full operation, and the good 


— 


effects of which will soon appear, to reflect credit on 
the wisdom of the British Parliament. Let it not be 
said that our lawgivers fee] for tho welfare of their 
country a less paternal care than those of England. 
If they are not aware of the magnitude of the evils 
of the lottery system being such as to warrant and 
call for legislative interference, let them appoint a 
committee of intelligent, conscientious men to inves- 
tigate the matter, and they will soon obtain proof 
abundant to convince them that they never legisla- 
ted on a subject more important to the interests of 
humanity, and the welfare oftheir constituents. 

We recommend a perusal of this pamphlet to our 
teaders,—not for its literary merit, for of that it has 
little to boast,—but for the plain, unvarnished, and 
convineing statement of facts it contains, relative to 
the deceptions practised on the public by lottery 
dealers. Wecould wish to see this little production 
followed by others of a more important character, 
so that, at last, such an effect might be produced on 
the public mind as would induce the legislature to 
take up the subject. 


The work appears, from the title page, to be sold 
at No. 20, North Third-street, and No. 384, North 
Second-street. 


In glancing over it for the purpose of finding some 
passage to extract, we can find none better written, 
although there may be some, especially among the 
calculations of chance, more convincing, than the 
following: 


*‘ Honesty and industry have been our proudest 
boast; and why? Because they were the only means 
of obtaining respect or distinction; of maintaining 
ourselves against the usurpation of oppressors. We 
must retain these principles if we would continue 
what we have been; and if we would retain them, 
we must keep down every means of obtaining afflu- 
ence or influence Without labour. For no man will 
labour if he can have his wants supplied without it; 
and no sooncr does a man perceive that the proper 
reward of industry is taken away, (and all the ho- 
nours bestowed upon the undeserving is subtracted 
from the just reward of the deserving,) no sooner is 
he led to hope for a sudden and easy acquisition of 
wealth, than honest compensation ceases to stimulate 
him to activity; he sees his neighbour enriched with- 
out performing the duties which he has to perform, 
he thinks the same door is open to him, and thus his 
expectations are carried so far into this dream of de- 
lusion, that he no longer continues to exert himself 
in solid reckoning, and he is willing to embark in the 
same cause, fondly looking forward with unbounded 
hope, to a not far distant day when he will, by the 
mere turn of a wheel, become the happy possessor 
ofa fortune. And if he should be sufficiently awake 
to know that there is any chance of losing, he satis- 
fies himself with the comfortable assurance that he 
stands the same chance as others. He does indeed 
stand the same chance as another does—but. it must 
be admitted, that his hopes are much oftener disap- 
pointed than realized. Still not discouraged, he 
pursues his object with a perseverance increased by 
his losses, or doubled by trifling gains, (such is the 
natural effect of gambling of any kind,) anxiously 
expecting that his own fortunate hour cannot be far 
off. Perhaps heis, with a deal of trouble, endéavor- 
ing to obtain a certain number, which himself, or a 
relation, or some other foresighted being has had a 
most singular dream about, and al] the wild and form- 
less ideas of a superstitious imagination are called 
in to aid him in the belief that he is very shortly to 
become the independent Jord of thousands; and al- 
ready has he formed some very laudable projects for 
rewarding the kind dreamer for his fortunate pres- 
cience. Meanwhile, neglect of business is the natu- 
ral and certain consequence, and bankruptcy and 
ruin are but the next step. Now, as before stated. 
he is much oftener disappointed than gratified—eo 
are there many more ruined than exalted by lotte- 
ries.” 
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WOMAN. 


BY JAMES STUART, 


When half creation’s works were done, 

Just formed the stars, the glowing sun, 
And softly blushing skies; 

And wide across earth’s dewy lawn 

Gleamed the first glances of the dawn, 
And flowers began to rise 


Clad in her robe of tender green, 
Nature delighted viewed the scene, 
Pleased with each novel form; 
And from each sweetly op’ning flower, 
From hill and vale and shady bower, 
She culled some lovely charm. 
Soft o’er the lily’s glowing white, 
‘Tinged with the trembling ray of light, 
She shed the rose’s flush; é 
Just as the first-born morning gale, 
Light-breathing o’er the spicy vale, 
Deepened its virgin blush. 
She drew the diamond from the mine, 
-And lustre from the stars that shine 
Amid the cloudless sky; 
‘And purest pearls, ebscurely spread, 
In ocean’s dark and gloomy bed, 
Remote from mortal eye. 
She took the balmy vi’let’s blue, 
The sweet carnation’s mellow hue, 
Rich with the tear of night; 
Thouzh the young beam of rising day 
Had melted half that tear away, 
In the first stream.of light. 


And now in elegance arrayed, 

Her last, her fairest work she made, 
Aimost a seraph’s frame: 

‘To animate this form was given 

A gentle spirit sent from heaven, 
And Woman was her name. 


Then on her softly-smiling face 
She lavished every winning grace, 
And every charin was there; 
Upon her eye, the vi'let’s blue, 
Upon her cheek, the rose’s hue, 
The lily every where. 
Yes, on that eye was seen to play 
The lustre of the stellar ray, 
The diamond’s humid glow! 
She threw, to form her bosom’s globe, 
Life’s tender flush and Beauty’s robe, 
On wreaths of virgin snow. _ 
Then woman’s lips in smiles withdrew 
Their veils of rich carnation hue, . 
And pearls appeared beneath; 
- And blest Arabia seemed to pour 
The perfumes of its spicy store, 
To miogle with her breath. 


Hark! hark! she speaks in slowerstrains, 

Melodious floating o’er the plains, 
A nameless joy impart! 

The nightingale hath caught the tone 

And made that melting voice her own, 
That vibrates on the heart. 

Fond Nature cast her glance around 

The glowing sky, the flow’ry ground, 
The day diffusing sun; — 

On woman last, her darling child, 

She gazed: and said, with accents mild, 
‘¢ Creation’s work is done.” 


FASHION’S MIRROR. 


Jlrs. Norton's Concert—In consequence of| row of scrolls of crape, edged with 
more extensive preparations, the Concert which} 
was advertised to have taken place lastevening body iso 
at the Musical Fund Hall,-is postponed until with a double falling tucker of broad blond, di- 
to-morrow evening. We are giad of this, as it a of satin: the sleeves 
affurds us an opportunity of payinga just tribute| plain, andiull, On the right side of 
to the talents of an interesting female, a widow the bust is worn a small bouquet of full-blown 
aud a stranger; three clauns upon the patronage} has three ends depending in front, which do not, 
of the public which are not likely to bé negleet-| Come quite so low as the irimming at the burder; 
ed by our citizens. From a respectable Wil- each of these ends is terminated by a bow of rib- 
mington paper we perceive that the talents of band. A diadem-beret-togue constitutes the 
Mrs. Norton, as a vocal performer, are of the 


order. Her tones are said to be full and| the haira regal coronet: bandeau, ala Cleopatra: 


harmonious, and her execution combining taste 
and judgment in an eminent degree. The se- 
lection of airs she has chosen upon the present 
occasion, is at once novel and attracting; and 
we are pleased to perceive that instead of those 
which 4f late have acquired the appellation of 
fashionable songs, her selection is composed of 
such as, according to our taste, are beautiful 
and feeling. We therefore say to our fair readers 


“Wend you with the town to-night, 

Brown and fair and wise and witty, 
Eyes that float in seas of light, 

Laughing mouths and dimples pretty? 
Wives and maids and all the knowing, 
To the Concert are.ye going?” 

Madam Hutin.—This accomplished dancer 
took a benefit at our theatre on Monday evening 
last. She made her first appearance in the pop- 
ular pas seul of I’ve been Roaming, and perform- 
ed it to the astonishment and admiration of a 
delighted audience. In the afterpiece Miss Jet- 
ferson was particularly excellent. 

Mr. Forrest played Shylock for the first time 
on Monday evening, at the Bowery Theatre. 
Mr. Coyle, the ceiebrated scene painter, was 
killed on Friday evening, in New York, by the 
running away of a spirited horse. 

Chatham Theatre has been surrendered to 
the executors in this city, and arrange:nents are 
making to place the concern under active man- 
agement. 

Mr. Hackett was announced to appear at the 
Covent Garden, in imitation of Kean, on the 
Sth ult. 

Mr. Caldwell’s company of comedians com- 
menced playing at St. Louis, Missouri, at the 
beginning of this mouth, 

The French company of comedians at the 
N. Y. Park theatre meet with considerable suc- 
cess, 
Trenton Faills.—The number of visitors at 
these interesting falls, the present season, ex- 
ceeds those of any preceding season for some 
years. 


LATEST LONDON FASHIONS. 


SUMMER PROMENADE DRESS. 

A gown of pistachio green taffety, made par- 
tially: high; with a broad border composed of 
foliage qrnaiments round the skirt; the leaves, 
which extend upwards and downwards, are con- 
fined in the middle by a ring strap, which seems 
to separate one leaf from the other: every leaf is 
edged| round by a narrow rouleau; and the 
points of the upper leaves are each finished by 
a rosette of ribband, the colour of the dress: the 
hem next the shoe is concealed by a wadded 
rouleau. Plain body, a ? Espagnole, with Cas- 
tilian points round the waist: each side of the 
bust so ornamented as to form a stomacher in 
front, composed of zig-zag diamondsin rich silk 
cordon. The sleeves are in gigot shape, but 
not very capacious, with antique points at the 
wrists, and next the hand a broad gold bracelet, 
fastened with acameo. A collar, a la Cheva- 
liere, of fine lace, falls from the throat, and is 
fastened in front with a red cornelian, set in 
wrought gold. Over a small cap of lace is worn 
a Leghorn hat. lined with pink, and trimmed 
with bows of broad ribband, of straw-colour and 
pistachio-green; very long strings of the same 
ribband floating over the shoulders. 

#VENING COSTUME. 

Dress of tulle or of gossamer gauze over white 
satiny the horder richly ornamented in slight 
white satin: next the fect the ornament is of an 
antique Grecian figure, forming a sort of fluting: 
above this, a rouleau, which is surmounted by 


white satin: these scrolls are stiffened, and, 
though light, have avery richappearance. The 
f white satin, fitting close to the shape, 


summer roses. A sash of rich white ribband 


head-dress, and is of pink spotted gauze: the 
diadem-fogue part very much elevated. next 


a pink plume, resembling that of the bird of 
Paradise, falls over the left side, Theear-rings 
are of fine pearls, as is the necklace, which Is 
fastened in front with a cameo set in go!d; be- 
neath this necklace is tied a pink barege sautotr’, 
drawn through a ring, with an antique head in 


comeo. La Belle Assemblee. 
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- WEDNESDAY, JULY 25, 1827. 


NEW AGENTS. 
Asa R. Runyan, P. M. Mays Lick, Ky. 
Samuel G. Henry, Esq. Versailles, Ky. 
Henry Moss, Esq. Natches, Mi. 


Wm. Sands, Esq. 
Editor of the Argus, 


Kingston, N. Y. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


In our next will be given a biographical sketch 
of the Right Honorable George Canning, pre- 
fixed to which will be an accurate engraving of 
that gentleman, executed by one of the first ar- 
tists in the country. 


Letiers from Germany.—We have perused 
with attention and pleasure, a portion of a se- 
ries of Letters from Germany; written by the 
Editor of the Utica Sentinel and Gazette, during 
a tour through thatcountry; and now publishing 
in his paper. They are penned with much 
judgment and accuracy, and display a mind ca- 
pable of making correct observations, and form- 
ing a just view of the manners and habits of a 
foreign people. Besides giving admirable de- 
scriptions of the magnificent scenery, populous 
towns, colleges, &c. scattered throughout the 
country, the writer enters into a minute history 
of the goverment, and gives faithful sketches of 
important personages connected with its rise and 
progress, which cannot fail to prove instructive 
as well as interesting to those unacquainted with 
the German language, or who have notan op- 
portunity of perusing the papers of that country. 
The series, has already extended to upwards of 
fifty letters, which contain much valuable and 
interesting information and we cannot but mani- 
fest our surprise that these communications have 
not been more extensively copied into the daily 
prints. 


Catskill, Ballstown and Saratoga.—The two 
latter of these fashionable and attractive wa- 
tering places are not, as yet, so numerously 
attended this season as they were the last. At 
the most, there are not at present more than 
five hundred visitors at each place; whereas, 
this time last year, each had a company of up- 
wards of a thousand strangers. The proprietors 
of the several establishments ascribe the non- 
appearance of the usual number of visiturs to 
the backwardness of the season. It is natural 
for them to console themselves in this way; and 
we have no objection that before the end of the 
summer they should find their Springs as at- 
tractive and piofitable as ever. 

The medical qualities of the waters at Balls- 
town and Saratoga are celebrated for their res- 
torative and strengthening infuence on the sys- 
tem, as well as for their pleasantness as a beve- 
rage; and from their romantic and beautiful si- 
tuation, in the most picturesque and airy re- 
gions of New York state, they present an invit- 
ing retreat to those who wish to retire from the 
bustle and confinement of a city life. Youth, 
beauty and fashion may be there recreated, as 
well as age, sickness, and debility benefitted; 
and now that Johnson, with his corps of musi- 
cians, has arrived there, those who are fond of 
mirth and jollity may enjoy it by mingling to- 
gether in the cthiletying mazes of the giddy 
dance. 

The Catskill mountain has this season in- 


creased in attractions, and has been visited by 
numbers who delight in beholding the grand and 
imposing works of nature. Several material im- 
provements have been made since the last year 
in the establishment which crowns the summit 
of this “heaven rising bill.” The atmosphere 
which surrounds it is cool and exhilerating, even 
when the thermometer reaches ninety in the 
neighbourhood of Albany. And from its eleva- 
ted situation, extensive views, and adjacent lo- 
cation to New York, we think Catskill possesses 
many advantages over Ballstown and Saratoga. 
It is true that the wavering goddess, Fashion, 
does not exercise quite as much influence over 
the visitants to this dizzy height, as over those 
who perambulate the. apartments of the Pavil- 
ion, Congress Hall, &c. nor does the sound of 
“ sweet toned instruments,” with fairy feet keep- 
ing time to their echoes, so frequently mingle 
with the mists of the mountain; but the visitor 
is more than repaid for the absence of these 
grosser pleasures, by such contemplations, as 
the most stupendous works of nature and of 
nature’s God inspire in the thoughtful mind. 


New York Mirror.— Accompanying the last 
number of this valuable publication, we ob- 
served a beautiful and highly finished engraving 
of Trinity Church in the city of New York, which 
was designed and executed particularly for that 
work, and given as a specimen of those which 
will hereafter be issued as quarterly embellish- 
ments. ‘The editor of the Mirror has been in- 
defatigable in exertions to render his journal 
valuavie both in matter and manner In the lat- 
ter he has succeeded so well as to have few ri- 
vals in the country; and in the former, each num- 
ber presents a flattering evidence of commensu- 
rate ability. We wish him that increased pat- 
ronage to which the beauty of the woik and the 
industry of its conductor entitle it. 


Mulberry Leaves.—Within a year past the 
demand fur Mulberry leaves has so rapidly in. 
creased that it would bo well for those who ga- 
ther the fruit to be careful in the preservation 
of the seed. . By thus laying a foundation for a 
nursery of young trees, a benefit will be confered 
on all who feel interested in the increase cf the 
silk worm. In the course of a few years it is 
anticipated that the manufacture of silk may 
form an important article in vur domestic con- 
cerns, and although there will necessarily some 
time elapse previous to its being carried to any 
great extent, yet, every Mulberry tree that is 
planted now will contribute something towaris 
its advancement. 


Witeraicy Notices. 


Robert Owen’s Address has heen published, 
and may be obtained at Mr. Mortimer’s book- 
store. 

“ Hyde Nugent,” a fashionable. novel: anot)- Be 
er series of Highways and Byeways, and Scott's Bi 
Life of Napoleon, will all be republished, in» By 
few days, by Carey, Lea & Carey. mee 

{t is said in Rome, that a gentleman has dis fm 
covered fragments of the 26th and 28th Book: am 
of Pliny’s Natural History; which, on accovn! 
of their great antiquity, will prove important to 
the learned. 

No. 90 of the Edinburg Review has been re- Mam 
osivnd in this city, and may be had of Mr. Lit a 
tell. 

The “Child’s Magazine,” a monthly publi- fi 
cation, has just been commenced in New-York 
by the publishers of the Christian Advocate. §§ 

Washington Irving has given up the roject iim 
of translating the documents concerning 
bus, and is now engaged on an original work. i 
which will be interesting to the citizens of th 
United States. | 

A monthly octavo, entitled “The Literary fam 
Focus,” has been started at Miami, Ohio. __ 

“ The Spirit of the Old dominion.”— A wor 
bearing this title, has been commenced at Ric 
mond, Va. It is published monthly at $5 pe: 
annum. 

Proposals have been issued at Bangor. Me 
for the publication of a paper to be called my 


Clarion. 
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D. A. Borrestein, of Princeton, N. J. has in 
press the sermons of the Rev. James Saunn, 
translated from the French by several ministers 
of the gospel. The work will be completed in 
one volume of a thousand pages, and is highly 
spokenof. 

Mr. Bryant is about to publish acollection of 


one of the first American bards. His produc- 
tions have been extensively circulated, and 
anuch admired. We wish him all that suecess 
which, as aman of genius and a native bard, 
he is entitled to. ie 

Messrs. Martin and Yeager, of the Nashville 
bar, are about compiling for publication, “ The 
Decisions of the Supreme Court of Tennessee.” 

The Epicurean, a tale from the pen of Thom- 
as Moore, Esq. the poet, is announced as being 
in the London press. 

The letters of his late Majesty George III., 
with the Rt. Hon. Wm. Pitt, have recently been 
published in England. 

The correspondence of Fenelon, collected by 
the Abbe Caron in France, Germany, and the 
Low Countries, has been recently published in 
7 voluines. 

It is hinted in the best informed literary cir- 
cles in London that a clue to the real author of 
./unius has been discovered in the archives of 
Stowe. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


Proposals have been made for the establish- 
ment of au academy in the immediate vicinity 
of this city, tobe under the direction and pa- 
tronage of the annual Conference of the Me- 


A Society for the promotion of temperance 
has been constituted in this city. Many highly 
philanthropic and respectablecitizens, especial- 
ly among the friends, have interested theinselves 
in its establishment. 

Many valuable improvements are about to be 
made by our councils in various sections of our 
city. Their expenses from Jan. Istto April 1st 
were 94,79642—receipts 66,848 39 dollars. 

A drove, numbering upwards of a hundred 
young heifers, arrived in this city last week 
from Kentucky. Six dollars per hundred weight 
was refused for them several times during their 
journey. : 

Increase of Population.—The Amnual Re- 
port of the American Education Society states 
that the population of the United States is ad- 
vancing at the rate of one thousand every day 
-—three hundred and sixty-five thousand a year. 

It has become quite an ordinary circumstance 
in New-York to remove brich houses from one 
place to another. A few days since, one was 
removed by Mr. Brown, the principal person at 
the business, three stories high, and measuring 
forty-six feet deep. 

From accurate observation, it has been ascer- 
tained that our commerce is rapidly increasing, 
and willcontinue to do so, as long as exertions 
continue to be made for the internal improve- 
ment of the state by canals, &c. 

Several mad dogs have been promenading the 
streets of New-York lately. 

The good people of Derby, Connecticut, have 
lately been assaulted with a shower of hail- 
stones, some of which measured upwards of 
four inches in circumference. 

A gentleman named Cooper, of Guildhall, Vt. 
has invented a machine which, with the power 
of four men, would throw a continued column 
of water three fourths of an inch thick 120 feet 
on a horizontal line, and more than 90 feet ona 
perpendicular. 

The canal to be located on the bank of the 
Delatvare, from Carpenter’s Point, at Easton, 
has been commenced. It is calculated to cost 
$12,000 per mile. 

By. the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of the 
2ist inst, we perceive there was a disgraceful 
riot at the Bowery theatre on the Tuesday night 
previous. In consequence of the indisposition 
of one of the actresses the afterpiece was chan- 
ged. The house was very full; and when the 
change was announced a loud clamour arose, 


suppress. The actors uselessly attempted to go 
on with the performance, but were pelted at 
with missiles, and assailed with cat-calls and 
every species of theatrical noise. With the se- 
cond act they retired, and then such a scene of 
riot and confusion took place as mocks rehear- 
sal. The lights were at length extinguished, and 
forty or fifty watchmen called in, who arrested 
several persons and put them in safe keeping, 
They were brought before the police next ncm- 
ing, examined, and ordered to stand committed 
for trial. 

The trial of Strang, for the murder of Mr. 
Whipple, comes on at Albany this day. Not- 
withstanding his confession, it is said he will 
plead not guilty. Mrs: Whipple will be tried 
at the same court. 

It is reported that the Spanish Minister has 
represented to our government the irregular 
conduct of Com. Porter, in taking a station in 
a port of the United States, to annoy the com- 
merce of his country. 

The Mayor of Baitimore has directed the city 
watch to arrest and convey to the watch houses 
all persons of colour found in the streets after 
11 o’clock at night, unless they have a written 
permit from their masters. 

fwenty-three calico printers arrived at Ports- 
mouth, N.H. in the Hitty, from Liverpool.— 
They are to be employed at Dover. 

The Colonial U. C. Advocate says: ‘There 
has not one settler been sent to Canada at the 
expense of government this year.” 

The crops in Virginia are abundant, except 
in cotton, which, it is said will fall far short of 
last year’s produce. 

New corn already ripe has been brought to 
Petersburg, for the purpose of being ground in- 
to meal. 

Palm-leaf hats are manufactured on an ex- 
tensive scale at Dedham, Mass. 

Counterfeit notes, of 50,20, and 10 dollars, 
purporting to be of the United States Bank, are 
in circulation throughout the country. 

The Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Ma- 
ryland offer a premium of one hundred dollars 
for the best dissertation on the means of pre- 
venting the diseases incident to the lands and 
marshy grounds in Maryland. 

Upwards of 30,000 hhds. of sugar, and 10,000 
hhds. of molasses, were made in Lousiana last 


season. : 
Clinton River, in Michigan Territory, has 


tance, and a company has been formed to clear 
its whole extent. 

The Warren Northern Star states, that in 
the compact part of the town of Warren, there 
are one hundred and seventy dwelling houses, 
among the tenants of which are seventy-six 
widows, and upwards of two hundred and forty 
fatherless cnildren. 

No person confined to the House of Correc- 
tion in Worcester county, as a common drunk. 
ard, is hereafter to be discharged withouta 
certificate from a doctor that he has submitted 
to medical treatment for a cure. 

A society has been formed in? Providence, 
R. I. for the suppression of intemperance. 

Mahon, the post master lately convicted at 
Nashville for purloining lottery tickets, has been 
sentenced to ten yearsimprisonment. A saluta- 
ry warning. 

The shock of an earthquake was sensibly felt 
in Frankfort, Ky. on the morning of the 5th of 
July. It is no wonder that the earth should 
‘quake for joy after the memorable fourth. 

A building is now being erected in Boston, 
for the purpose of containing Chantry’s Statue 
of Washington, lately brought from England. 

It has been decided by the Marine Court in 
New-York, that a seaman cannot recover his 
wages if he leaves the vessel to which he be- 
longs immediately on herarrival at home, with- 
out permission from the officers. 


which the managers in vain endeavoured to} 


been rendered navigable fora part of its dis-' 


The population of Baltimore exceeds 70,000, 
and the amount expended on account of the 
poor of the city is about 18,000 dollars per an- 
num. 
New-York city contains 175,000 inhabitants, 
and the whole expenses of the poor éstabiish- 
ment are $72,190 

An episcopal Theological Seminary is pro. 
posed to be established in Alexandria, Va. 
Upwards of fifty-four thousand dollars were 
expended during the last year for the public 
schools of Boston; averaging a little less than 
one dollar for each inhabitant of the town. 

47,065 bales of cotton were received in Darien, 
Ga. from October of the last; till June of the 
present year. 

The Quebec Gazette states that much sick- 
ness prevails there among the emigrants from 
Great Britain. 

The crops of grain in all parts of the country 
are abundant. 

Lotiery Business.—The selling of lottery 
tickets is completely cut up in New-York. When 
the new law went into operation, about thirty 
licenses were taken out, producing a sum to the 
charitable institution of about $7,500. 

It is reported that the venerable Charles Car- 
roll, the only survivor of the Signers of the De- 
claration of Independence, has given seventy 
thousand dollars towards the Maryland and 
Ohio Rail Road. The Rail Koad Scrip is at 100 
p. c. advance. 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The Allgemine Zetung of the 2d June states, 
that the British ambassador at Constantinople 
has sent off a despatch announcing the defeat 
of the Turks before Athens, of the 29th April, 
loss ten thousand men. 

London.—The debate on the Corn Laws bill 
was continued in the House of Lords, on the 7th 
June, with animation. 

545,000 barrels of flour were said to have 
been imported at Liverpool in one year. 

A message was presented to the House of 
Lords by the King; also one of a similar charac- 
ter from Mr. Canning, stating that it being deem- 
ed expedient to provide for the additional ex- 
penses of the Britise forces in Portugal, they re- 
lied upon the affection of the House for their 
concurrence in making such provision. 

A Dr. Bedale, of Manchester, says the Liver- 
pool Mercury, has undertaken to swim 23 miles 
in one tide, on the 10th July, without the assist. 
ance of either corks or bladders. Bets to a large 
amount against his performing this task were 
pending. 

The Viceroy of Egypt, one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of the age, and long known asa 
cotton grower, has lately established various 
extensive manufactories, 

Lord Norbury has resigned the office of Chief 
Justice of the common pleas, and was about to 
retire from public life. He is to be created vis- 
count Gladine; Lord Plunkett sueceeds to the 
chief justiceship. Lord Manners was about to 
resign the Irish seal; no successor named. 

Emoluments of office in Great Britain.—A 
London paper states that the lord chancellor 
receives $66,000 per annum; attorney genera] 
44,000; solicitor general 35,000; master of the 
rolls 31,000; commander in chief of the army 
31,000; foreign and home secretaries 26000 each; 
lord high admiral, master of the horse and firs, 
commissioner of the treasury 22,000 each; lord 
chamberlain and chancellor of the exchequer 
17,000 each; lord lieutenant of Ireland 133,000; 
lord chancellor in Ireland 35,000. 7 

Marchtoness of Wellesley.—We learn by the 
ship New-York, that this lady, (late Miss Caton 
of Baltimore,) left Dublin the latter end of April 
for London where she still remains; and report 
says, for six months previous to her departure, 
she and the Marquis had not exchanged a word. 
with each other, nor eat at the same table. 

Portugal.—The accounts from Lisbon repre- 
sent that country ina melancholy plight; and it 


- 


was believed more troops would be necessary 
from England to tranquilize the fractious spirit 
which existed in the provinces. 

A letter received from a Cavalry Officer in 
Portugal, on the staff of General Clinton, clear- 
ly proves that the revolt of the Portuguese troops 
at Elvas was a completely organized measure 
in concert with the Spanish authorities. The 
writer states from unquestionable authority,— 
‘that all the Portuguese garrisons are in a state 
of disaffection aimost approaching to revolt. 

A letter from’Hayti, under date of the Sth 
inst. says:—The island is in an unquiet state. 
On the 3d inst. four government officers were 
tried, condemned, and shot, fora conspiracy 
to murder President Boyer. Two more have 
been arrested and await theirtrial. On the 4th 
inst, the Americans here sat down to anelegant 
dinner, in celebration of the day. 

Of Greece we have the most flattering ac- 
counts. Lord Cochrane, whose appointment to 
High Admiral we have already announced, has 
successfully commenced naval operations, an“ 
will soon sweep the lumbering caracksof the 
Ottomans from the sea. ; 

The late King of Saxony died possessed ot 
jmmense wealth. He has left three millions 
sterling to his unmarried daughter. 

The French Government have recently built 
two steam vessels of 80 horse power, two of 50, 
and have on the stocks one of 160 horse power, 
for the service of the navy. 


FOREIGN ARRIVALS. 

Ship Algonquin, Dixey, 34 ds. from Liver- 
pool.—Ship Globe, Dixy, 36 ds. from Liverpool. 
Schr. Good Friends, 26 ds. from Maracaibo. 
CLEARANCES. 

Ship New Jersey, for Canton.—Ship Monte- 
zuma, for Liverpool.—Brig Sophia, Dumie, for 
Havre.—Schr. James Lawrence, for Montevi- 
deo.—Schr. Thankful, Winslow, for Madeira. 
Schr. Hannah and Sarah, for Key West.—Brig 
Almira, for St. Bartholamews.—Schr. Virginia. 
for St. Jago de Cuba. 


LO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Sadi and Zulieka,’ a Turkish pastoral, from 
our imaginative friend C. X. C., in Centreville, 
is a very creditable production. We shall eu- 
deavour to find a place for it in our next. 

‘‘ Reflections over the grave of an unknown,” 
by Cirex, possesses pathos and feeling; and shal! 
certainly appear. 

Ulric will accept our thanks for his kind at- 
tentions, His Questionsand Answers shall not 
be forgotten. P 

‘A maid to her inconstant lover,” Spring,” 
and “‘A mother watching her sleeping infant,” 
from “ Williain,” are received. 

The author of an Enigma is informed that it 
cannot apnene until the answer is furnished us. 
_ The effusion by * Sylvira” we are compelled! 
te reject’ The circumstances unde: which it 
was composed, according to her own confession, 
render it entirely, too personal to mect the pub- 
lic eye. The article is uncommonly well writ- 
ten, and, had it been upon any other subject, 
should have been immediately inserted. 

“The Blind Boy,” a very miserably written 
tale, is declined. In future, its author need not 
be so remarkably particular as to the kind of 
type in which he would have his productions 
printed; for, unless they savour much more of 
common sense than that we have just mention- 
ed, his directions will be altogether lost upon 
us. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Thursday, the 28th ultimo, Mr. William 
Patterson, to Miss Catharine M’Clure, all of 
Mercer, Pa. 

At Lancaster, on Sunday kast, by the Rev. 


Mr. Duffy, Mr. Louis Frick, to Miss Catharine 
Hoover, both of that city. 


DEATHS. 


_ Suddenly, on Thursday afterooon, Mr. Mor- 
ris Earle, in the 49th year of his age, Printer of 
this city. 

In Lancaster, on Tuesday, Mr. John Cun- 


ningham, in the 21st year of his age. 
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‘LADIES’ LITERARY 


THE PROMISE. 
f Original. } 

At the age of eighteen Charles Vernon fancied 
bimself violently in love; the object of his passion was 
a lovely girl of sixteen: she was the child of nature, 
and never dreamed of disguising her feelings. She 
loved Charles with all the romantic fondness of that 
early age, and scrupled not to let him know, that in 
her opinion, he was the first of created beings.— 
Charles used to meet his lovely Fanny in her walks, 
and at the social parties where the youth of both 
sexes meet together; when present enjoyment was 
the only object considered; and form and etiquette 
were unthought of.—Fanny was the gayest of the 
gay:—She laughed, danced, and sung, in all the hap- 
py thoughtlessness of youth and innocence. But | 
alas! the dearest joys must have an end. Charles 
was obliged to leave the pleasant Village, the place 
of his birth, the residence of Fanny—his father des- 
tined him for the scenes of active life, and he pre- 
pared with a heavy heart to leave the scene of his 
early happiness.—To part with Fanny was terrible, 
he feared that in his absence some other might try to 
win her love; and he determined to bind himself and 
her, by an engagement, which neither, of course, 
would ever wish to break. Fanny consented with- 
out hesitation. She asked no consent of ary person, 
she lived with an aunt who idolized her, and from 


whom she feared no opposition; but a secret engage- 
ment was so romantic; consent would have destroyed 


halfitscharm. Charles never thought of making his 
father the confidant of his intention, if he had the old 
gentleman would probably have laughed at his ro- 
mantic folly, as old people are apt to call the unchanga- 
ble love of boys and girls. Charles felt that his love 
must be eternal, consequently the wisest step he 
could take was to secure his lovely Fanny by a pro- 
mise of being united, as soon as he became of age.— 
Nay, he went farther, and solemnly yowed never to 
marry any other. Fanny would not be outdone in 
love or generosity:—she echoed the vows of her 
lover—but more wisely added, *‘ that is, dear Charles, 
as long as you love me.” If you see any person you 
love more than me—(here she shed tears which, ming- 
led with her smiles of conscious power, looked like 
dew-drops on the rose when the sun glances upon 
them) “If you see any person you love more than 
me, [ will give you back your promise.” « Impossi- 
ble! my own dear Fanny,” was the enraptured answer; 
‘*-[ can never see any person I love more than you, 
no other shall ever possess my affection.” 

They parted—Charles to pursue the path that was 
to lead him to future eminence,—and Fanny to her 
home, where she often stole away by herself duri 
the first week, to think of, and weep for her dear 
Charles. But Fanny was too young and gay always 
to pine in solitude; she returned, therefore, to her 
gay companions, and though she thought of Charles 
all day long she was happy, for had he not promised 
to love her always; and would he not soon return to 


see his friends—and was she not certain he wou'd be| 


true to his promise, because he loved her so deariy? 

At the end of six months Charles visited his native 
village—he flew to his lovely Fanny; he found her 
the same as when he left her; he talked to her of the 
city where he resided, of the elegant, fashionable 


young ladies he sometimes saw, though he had not | 


became acquainted with any of them; for he was 
certain not one of them could be compared with his 
dear Fanny. He left the artless girl as happy as he, 


\|had became acquainted with some of the fashionable 


ng||given place to reflection, her feelings were too re- 


ing his letters. —Charles wrote often; and at the end 
of. six months, once more returned to visit his native 
place. In their interviews, Fanny learned that he 


young ladies of the place; and she listened with sweet- 
ness to his description of their manners, dress, and 
amusements; and she was not offended when Charles 
advised her to take a little more pains to embellish 
her dress, and to learn to play, and dance scientifi- 
cally; for these accomplishments were considered 
highly important to a young lady. 

Again they parted—Fanny’s heart was not quite 
so light as it had been, yet she scarcely knew why. 
Charles had renewed his promise to love her always; 
but she thought he seemed not quite so fond of her 
society as he used to be, and then he said so much 
about those “fashionable young ladies”—and about 
her “improvement:” “ Yet after all,” thought she, 
“I may be mistaken, he only has more to think of, 
more cares than he used to have; I dare say he loves 
me as well as ever—I am certain he will keep his 
promise.” 

Two years passed away immersed in business, and 
spending all his leisure hours in the society of the 
gay and fashionable, Charles Vernon began to think 
less and less of his lovely Fanny, he compared her 
with the accomplished young ladies he visited: poor 
Fanny lost by the comparison; in his estimation, she 
was too volatile, and her manners were not sufficient- 
ly refined. One young lady, in particular, attracted 
his admiration.—Julia Wilmot was graceful and ac- 
complished—she was not so beautiful as Fanny, but 
her manners were so elegant, conversation so bril- 
liant—she was formed to adorn any station; and 
Charles regretted that he had been so rash as to 
make a promise to Fanny—“ for after all,” said he, 
‘my love for her was only a boyish fancy; Julia Wii- 
mot I love, truly and sincerely.” In short, though 
Charles felt his honour was engaged to Fanny, he 
had discovered that his happiness depended on a union 
with Julia. He began to feel very uncomfortable, 
he had not resolution to deny himself the pleasure of 
her society; he was assailed by all the pangs of jeal- 
ousy, for he saw her surrounded by a crowd of admi- 
rers, though, he fancied she discovered a preference 
for him—what should he do? He could never request 
Fanny to release him from his engagement: she was 
so attached to him, it would break her heart. His 
letters to her had entirely ceased, and on his return- 
ing once more to visit his father, the poor girl whose 
penetration was greater than when they last met, 
and whose fears had been awakened by his silence, 
easily discovered that his heart was estranged from 
her, and that he considered his promise to her as an 
act of boyish folly. Fanny’s thoughtless gaiety had 


fined, and her ideas of love too exalted, to permit her 
to hope that she could be happy, by binding Charles 
to a promise, the fulfillment of which, it was evident 
would not constitute his happiness. Her feelings 
were acute for she still loved him, but her resolution 
was strong, and in the last interview. she gave him, 
in writing, a release from his engagement, stating 
her reasons mildly, yet forcibly. Charles scarcely 
knew whether to rejoice at, or regret this generous 
conduct. It certainly raised Fanny in his opinion: 
But then Julia! the beautiful and accomplished Julia 
Wilmot! She certainly loved him; no doubt, would 
accept him; and if he married Fanny he should never 
make her happy when his heart was engaged to 
another. He returned to town—offered himself in 


form to Miss Wilmot, and received for answer that 


found her; obtaining from her a promise of ey 


she had accepted the addresses of another. He ac- 


cused her of coquetry. She defended herself with 
spirit and address using for her argument “ that as 
he had never been explicit in his declarations, she 
had no geason to believe that he felt any decided 
preference for her—that she had admitted his visits 
at first, from preference; but as sufficient opportuni- 
ties had offered for his declaring his intentions, and 
he had not availed himself of them, she had no idea 
that his happiness was concerned in her decision, and 
that in accepting the addresses of his rival, she had 
consulted her own happiness’—and concluded by 
urging that “a love which could waver im its choice, 
was not such as would make her happy.” Poor 
Charles knew too well, why he had not been explicit;. 
but would not add to Julia’s triumph by informing 
her, that an engagement with another, from which 
he was just released, had been the cause of his appar- 
ant wavering. He felt that his hopes had been too sar.- 
guine, and that Julia’s love for him had not been of 
that devoted character which only could satisfy his 
feelings. His thoughts reverted to Fanny, and he 
sighed deeply, when he reflected on her confiding 
trust, and artless tenderness—he feared she was un- 
happy; but his pride would not permit him to seek 
a renewal of their intercourse, besides, “she was 
not exactly the woman to make him happy.” 

Years passed away; Charles remaind unmarried. 
In the mean time the lovely and ingenuous Fanny, 
had given her heart and hand to another. At the 
age of twenty-seven Charles Vernon having com- 
pletely conquered his disppointed love, for the charm- 
ing Julia, discovered that his opinions and tastes, had 
undergone a complete alteration. He became ac- 
quainted with a female, who, though she was neither 
so beautiful as Fanny, or so accomplished as Julia, 
possessed every requisite to make him happy. She 
resembled neither in any great degree, but in her 
manners, appearance, and conversation, there was 
an undescribable charm, which bound him her wil- 
ling captive. Her intelligence and good sense, and 
above all, her deep and sincere attachment to him, 
completed her conquest. ‘There was nothing to op- 
pose their union—no dangerous rivals were encour- 
aged, to torment him; this was a “ rational love’’ for 
arational being. Charles confessed it to its object 
—was accepted; and ever after had reason to rejoice, 
that a noble, though simple and artless girl, had pos- 
sessed the magnanimity to release him from a pro- 
mise, which his notions of honour would not have 
suffered him to break, although his feelings had forced 
him to regret it. The generous conduct of Fanny, 
met its reward in the consciousness of having acted 
right, and when time had soothed the disappointed 
feelings of an early love, reflection and experience 
taught her that, though what is called ‘first love,” 
may be the most ardent, some trial is necessary to 
prove it to be lasting. It is not always possible to 
control our feelings, but our conduct may always be 
under our own direction; and where inclination and 
duty are notat variance, the performance of the latter, 
will soothe the pain of any sacrifice we may make of 
the former. H. M. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
By the author of Waverley. 

It were judging hardly of him to suppose that the 
mere belief that he had attracted her affections more 
easily than he expected, was the cause of his ungrate- 
ful undervaluing a prize too lightly won, or that his 
transient passion played around his heart with the 


flitting radiance ofa wintry sun-beem flashing against 
an icicle, which may brighten it for a moment, but 
cannot melt it. Neither of these was precisely the 
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case; though such fickleness of disposition also has 


some influence in the change. 
The truth is, perhaps, that the lover’s pleasure, 


like that of the hunter, is in the chase; and that the | 
brightest beauty loses half its merit, as the fairest. | 
flower its perfume, when the willing hand can reac |) 

it too easily. There must be doubt— there must lye 

danger—there must be difficulty—and if, as the yet 
says, the course of ardent affection never doe’s run 

smooth, it is perhaps, because, without some inter- 

vening obstacle, that which is called the ro mantic 

passion of love, in its high poetical chara cter and 

eolouring, can hardly have existence, any more than 

there can be a current in ariver, without the stream 

being narrowed by deep banks or checke:d oy oppos- 

ing racks. 

Let not those, however, who enter into a union for 
life without those embarrassments which delight a 
Darsie Latimer, or a Lydia Langutsls, and which are 
perhaps necessary to excite an enthusiastic passion in 
breasts more firm than theirs, augur worse of their 
future happiness, because their own alliance is form- 
ed under calmer auspices. Mutual esteem, an inti- 
mate knowledge of each others character, seen, as 
in their case, undisguised by the mist of too partial 
passion—a suitable proportion of parties in rank and 
fortune, in taste and pursuits—are more frequently 
found in a marriage of reason, than in an union of 
romantic attachment, where the imagination, which 
probably created the virtues and accomplishments, 
with which it invested the beloved object, is frequent- 
ly afterwards employed in magnifying the mortifying 
consequences of its own delusion, and exasperating 
all the strings of disappointment. Those who follow 
the banners of reason are like the well disciplined 
battalion, which, wearing a more sober uniform, and 
making a less dazzling show than the light troops 
commanded by imagination, enjoy more safety, and 
even more honour, in the conflicts of human life. 


ORIGINAL 


[For the Philadelphia Album. | 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 


(Continued. } 

Who has not dwelt with delight on the pages ofa 
Barbauld, an Edgeworth, anda More? How have 
they “held the mirror up to nature,” and with the 
sweet lyre of song, or the pencil of genius, directed 
the feet of youth to paths of virtue, thrown the charms 
of vivid description over the face of nature, and de- 
lineated the course to honourable fame, and the path- 
way to heaven? Who does not remember with ad- 
miration the beauties of an Opie, a Hutton, an Inch- 
bald and a Williams?—and who has not been en- 
chained with wonder, anxiety and delight to the pa- 
ces of a Radcliffe and a Porter? Who has not felt 
his flesh to quiver, and his blood to run curdling to 
to his fingers’ ends, when ranging, with the former, 
through the dark halls of the ivied and ancient abbey 
--where the owl hooted the midnight hour, and bats 
“wheeled through cloistered ruins’”—when the pale 
m 6nd feeble moonbeams, struggling through the dark 
clouds that wreathed the sky, flitted across the gra- 
ted and oriel window, upon the -blood-rusted pon- 
rard of the assassin—while the chill winds of autumn 
inourned in concert with the weeping and innocent 
erphan, trembling as the uncertain form of the mur- 
corer was but half revealed in the frightful gloom.— 
Who has not, with the latter, wept over the fate of 
the unfortunate Thaddeus, as he leaves the blazing 


¥ trange land?” Who has not felt his heart beat high 
‘while the valiant and patriotic Wallace sweeps the 
bloody field of his country’s foe; or mourned with him 
‘when, an exile, he leaves the land where his Marion 
sleeps in death? 

Yet there are many others whose names will shine 
brightly and gloriously upon the records of fame.— 
Few there are who have not lingered with delight 
over the pages of De Genlis, one who is not less dis- 
tinguished for the number and variety of her publi- 
cations, than for the brilliancy of intellect, vivacity, 
richness of colouring, and purity of thought and ex- 
pression, which mark and characterize the whole.— 
With the happiest effect, she has added to the im- 
passioned and magical eloquence of Rosseau princi- 
ples as pure, and philosophy as practical, as his was 
polluted and visionary. Though the nightfall of age 
is’ around her existence—though her eye no longer 
kindles with the fire of youth, and the quick percep- 
tions of her earlier years; when the dark periods of 
the French Revolution furnished her with those in- 
structive lessons of which an acute and observing 
mind might hardly fail to profit;—yet she is stil] in- 
creasing the rich legacy of seventy volumes, which 
she must shortly bequeath to posterity, as the effici- 
cient aid furnished by her untiring pen to the great 
cause of morality and virtue. But while throng af- 
ter throng of fair authors are presented, the trem- 
bling hand releases the pen, and the heart shrinks at 
the inability to do them justice. Whether we look at 
the profound insight ofan Edgeworth into the human 
character, and ponder on her correct delineations of 
its conflicting passions and interests, in her sweet, 
flowing and unaffected style; or at the splendid dic- 
tion of a Lady Morgan, the soundness ofa De Stael 
or a Williams;—whether we lose ourselves in the: 
unexplained riddle of a Seward, or listen to her ear- 
ly song in the romantic and lofty Eyam;—whether 
we go back toa Charlotte Smith, or muse upon the 
galaxy of talent in a Grant, a Wakefield, an Aiken, 
a Baillie or a Graham,—still like a darting sunbeam 
spreads the web-work of woman’s powerful fancy,— 
luxuriant imagery—graphic delineations of metro- 
politan life, orthe sequestered country, where the 
murmur of brooks and the carol of birds steal upon 
the ear with all their soft:and entrancing delight. 

But there is one, to whose merits the bay of ho- 
nour and the laurel of genius are alike unequal;— 


this lower earth, to revel in the ethereal regions of 
fancy, nature, and feeling; or, with lofty and pious 
devotion, to tread the glowing pavements of the 
sapphire sprinkled sky. To record her worth, the 
pen must be dipped in the peerless mellow brilliance 
of the sunbeams—and the language, the promptings 
of a poet’s brightest dreams. Sweet, impassioned, 
and faithful to nature, she dwells alike with the pea- 
sant and the prince;—her fancy roams abroad to the 
fountains of the Nile, the towering pyramids, and 
snow-capped Alps; and returns with delight to the 
green summer beauty of a landscape and peasant’s 
‘cottage, or sings, with unexampled effect, the sweet 


she too has visited our own dear country, and em- 
balmed in immortal verse some of its most impres- 


truth, has she painted the dark hour and stormy pe- 
riod, when the fathers of New England landed from 
the lonely Mayflower, upon Plymouth beach, where 


« The heavy night hung dark, 
The hills and waters o’er; 


5 'owers and falling walls of his native home, to wan- 
‘cr, heart-broken and dejected, a “stranger in a 


And a bard of exiles moor’d their bark 


On the wild New England shore!” 


whose soaring and gifted spirit seems lifted beyond|) 


and silent repose of the dead. On her aerial wing. 


sive and heart stirring scenes. With the pencil of 


4 


In almost every verse of her enchanting strains may 
be found that poetic fire, lofty and animated descrip- 
tion, exalted feeling, sweet and harmonious versifi- 
cation and richness of diction, which has gained her 
the flattering, but deserved, appellation of the tenth 
muse:—and what is above all praise, her pen has 
never committed to paper “ one line which, dying, 
she would wish to blot.” While too often has the 
witching numbers of contemporary poets been em- 
ployed in spreading the seductive allurements of vice 
—in undermining the deep foundations of female vir- 
tue, or clothing in the fascinating dress of immortal! 
verse the chilling and deadly principles of hopeless 
infidelity; Mrs. Hemans, with her eye fixed on hea- 
ven, has shown that the purest taste, loftiest imagin- 
ings, and most splendid and diversified imagery, are 
perfectly compatible with correct principles, and a 
hope full of immortality. The happy influence that 
poetry, so deservedly popular as Mrs. Hemans’, has 
in cementing the bonds of social compact; in elevating 
female character, and in influencing others to attempt 
the same honourable course, can never be sufficient- 
ly estimated. Still does her song gladden the hills 
and valiies of her native Isle, and long may her harp 
send its sweet music to our land; a land which she 


has hallowed with her inspiring numbers. 
(To be Continued.) 


VARIETY. 


Away with sameness—let us gaily range, 
Where novelties delight at every change; 
For innocent variety bestows 

The sweetest salvo for terrestrial woes. 


~Patience.—Extraordinary learning and extraordi- 
nary wit, seldom meet in one man. The velocity of 
their genius render men of great wit, incapable of 
that laborious patience, necessary to make a man very 
learned.—Cato's Leiters. 


*When a warm heart has received strong impres- 
sions, they are not to be effaced; emotions becorne 
sentiments; and the imagination renders transient sen- 
sations permanent, by fondly retracing them. 


Duke.—I should like to see you in the dress I last presented 
you. 


Jultana.—The blue one sir? 


Duke.—No, love, the white, thus modestly attired, 

A half blown rose stuck in thy braided hair, 

With no more diamonds than those eyes are made of; 
No deeper rubies than compose those lips, 

Nor pearls more precious than inhabit them; 

With the pure red and white which that same hand 
That blends the rainbow, mingles in thy cheek; 
This well proportioned form, think not 1 flatter, 

In graceful motion to harmonious sounds, 

And thy free tresses dancing to the wind, 

Thou’lt fix as much observance as chaste dames 
Can meet without a blush. { Honey Moon. | 


SATIRE. 


+ “If satire charms, strike faults but spare the man, 
’Tis dull to be as witty as you can. 
Satire recoils whenever charg’d too high, 
Round your own fame the fatal splinters fly, 
As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart, 
Good breeding sends the satire to the heart. 
Dr. Young’s Poetical Works. 


THE SICK CHAMBER. 
DISEASE. 


+~ On Beauty’s cheek the burning flush was seen, 

~ Red Fever’s signal; and her beaming eye 
All heavy look’d, and drooping as the. sky, 
When April’s clouds surcharge their blue serene; 
Sudden had itcome, dread harbinger of woe, 
That wild disease: balf shutter’d from the day, 
In twilight gloom the gentle matron lay, 
On a low couch with coverlid of snow. 
Hex eldest child, a blooming girl of eight, 

Sate at her head, with eyes that told of tears: 

And ab! too young to feel Affliction’s weight, 
Two babes—her miniatures—devoid of fears 


Darkly might destine for approaching years! 


| Play’d on the floor, unheeding what dire fate, 
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TO THE‘ BIG BLACK WALNUT TREE. 


_ An hundred lustres since, perchance, or more, 


‘Thy trunk, ungazed upon by white man, grew; 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ]} 


Thou wert a monarch once, no doubt, but now 
Thy reign is o’er, thy day of strength hath fled; 
For thou hast, long since, lost each verdant bough 
That lifted to the sky its lofty head: 
Yet art thou, lacerated tree instead 
More honour’d far, than in thy living hour, 
For nations gaze upon thee, and they read 
A wond’rous tale of nature’s plastic ‘power, 
Display’d in thee, great tree, tho’ shown in humblest flower 


Heaven sent on thee its vivifying dew: 
Long ere Columbus sought the western shore 
With crazy vessel, and with trembling crew, 


And dingy hunter, when the day was past, 
Beneath thy spreading limbs his gaunt form threw, 
In confidence he there his body cast, 

‘‘ufear’d the white man’s arts, unfelt the wintry blast. 
Perchance a wond’rous tree, thou then wert named, 
And copper men assembled ‘neath thy boughs; 

And thou wert, in their recollections, famed 
for rites nocturnal, or for gay carouse, 
Or counsil fire, or interchange of vows 
’ fween rival tribes, or famed for loud applause 
Bestow’d on “talking” chief, who dared espouse 
The cry of ‘war,’ and, *neath'thy limhs, to cause 
fen thousand whoops to rise from warriors and their squaws, 


For many acircling year thou might’st have thriven 
1“ in all thy native majesty, alone, 
hy top might yet aspiring point to heaven, 
And thou for coming ages be unknown, 
But enterprise, of late, hath wanton grown, 
New rivers rise beneath her magic wand, 
Rocks melt away, and failing forests own 
Her power that blesses all the teeming land, 
And thou, huge tree, thy soil did’st leave, at her command 


And thou wilt goto Europe, and wilt tell 
‘That thou, to freedoms soil, thy birth dost owe; 
Thou wilt not fail to bear thine honours well, 
And shame the shrubs that in the old world grow 
To Albion’s isle, to Gallia’s coast thou'lt go 
And royalty will doubtless gaze on thee 
And thou, if tongue thou had’st, might let it know 
‘That nature revels in the land that’s free, 
And there her greatness shows, in man, or stream, or tree. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. 
FIRST LOVE. 
A feeling woven fondly round the heart 
Refore that heart is stain’d with worldly vice, 
Before one vow has acted falshood’s part, 
Or one cloud shaded young hopes paradise: 
Fed, with such looks as fervent thoughts reveal, 
_ And wild words faltering from vermillion lips: 
Strengthen’d by acts that pride cannot conceal, 
And sunshine smiles that frowns cannot eclipse, 
Confess’d in glowing tints on virtues cheek 
And sparkling glances pride would fain suppress, 
In eloquence, such as the soul may speak 
{ts voiceless tale of young devotedness: 


Oh such are pure, and doubtless signs of love, - 
Which woman seldom, man may never prove. 


To dream the idol object we adore 


—— 


A purer creature than the things of clay, 
An insulated spirit from some shore 
Where mortals throw mortality away; 
To blend her name in every fervent prayer, 
Beseeching Heaven her footsteps to bestrew 
With flowers of bliss without the thorns of care, 
Unfading wreaths that shine with heavealy dew; 


To think her guiltless as an infant’s smile, 
Her lipsas chaste as angels lips above us; 

To know her free from stain and pure from guile, 
And then to feel this virgin heart can love us: 
Oh these are wild’ring thoughts that melt the soul, 
And make it scorn this cold, cold world’s controul. 


But oh! to wake from hopes deluding dream, 
When long, long years of love have passed away; 
To find but frowns where smiles were wont to beam, 
And dark clouds shadowing young affections ray; 
To know that bosom canker’d with deceit 
Infatuations peneil painted chaste; 
To reap but bitterness where all seemed sweet, 
Where all looked fruitful, to behold a waste; 
To feel that prides ennobling hopes are crost, 
That passion blinded us to reason’s sway; 
To see the vision of lifes spring time lost, 
And feel our spirits withering to decay: 
Oh then! the drooping heart must turn to Heaven, 
And weep o’er broken hopes and wish the false forgiven. 
BIOLiNE. 


THE BEE. 
** Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our objectis happiness---ne’er could we miss it 
In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 
From all we encounter some good to elicit, 
As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


Old Gulo, one day, gravely shaking his head, 

To his comrades a lecture of temperance read: 

In all eating and drinking proportion pursue; 

That’s my method, said he, and indeed he said true, 
For, wherever good wine—and good venison be found, 
He would drink ye three bottles, and eat ye three 
pound. 


ADMONITION TO THE LADIES. 


Myrtilla, rising with the dawn, 
Steals roses from the blushing morn, 
But when Myrtilla sleeps till ten, 
Aurora steals them back again. 


EPIGRAMS. 


When quacks as quacks may, bygood luck, to be sure, 

Blunder out at haphazard a desperate cure, 

In the prints of the day with due pomp and parade, 

Case, patient, and doctor are amply display’d; 

All this is quite just, and no mortal can blame it, 

If they save a man’s life, they’ve a right to proclaim it, 

But there’s reason to think they might save more lives 
still, 

Did they publish a list of the numbers they kill. 


AWIFE WANTED. 


Ye fair ones attend—I've an offer to make ye; 
In Hymen’s soft bands I am anxious to live; 

For better, for worse, a companion I’ll take me, 
Provided she fills the description I give. 


1 neither expect, nor can hope for perfection, 
For that never yet was a Bacnelor’s lot, 

But choosing a wife, I would make a selection, 
Which many in my situation would not. 


I’d have— let me see—no, I’d not have a beauty, 
For beautiful women are apt to be vain; 

Yet with a small share, I would think it a duty 
To take her, be thankful, and never complain. 


Goldsmith and Burke.—About the time poor Gold- 
smith died, having scarcely finished his pleasant poem 
of Retaliation, written in reply tosome jocular epitaphs 
upon him by the club at St. James’ coffee-house, and in 
which, as one of the number, the character of Mr, Burke, 


who, with Dr. Johnson, took the trouble to direct his 
funeral, is spiritedly drawn. Allowing for that exagge- 
ration and sarcastic pleasantry, which the occasion cal- 
tled for, it. would be difficult to comprise more wit and 
truth in the same number of lines. 


Who born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

Though fraught with all learning yet straining his 
throat, 

To persuade Tommy Townsend to lend him a vote; 

Who too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing while they thought ot 
dining. 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient; 

In short twas his fate, unemploy’d or in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor.” 


ETERNITY. 


That the conception of eternity may be more distinct 
and affecting, it is useful to represent it under some tem- 
poral resemblance that sensibly, though not fully rep- 
resent it. Suppose that the vast ocean were distilled 
drop by drop, but so slowly that a thousand years should 
pass between every drop, how many millions of years 
were required to empty it? 


Naviette, is something which cannot be defined by 
words; and no dictionary gives any adequate idea of it. 
The following anecdote will explain it. A ploughman 
was asked on his cross examination whether he could 
read Greek. This appeared to be a problem he had 
never taken the trouble to solve; therefore, with true 
naviette he replied he did not know, because he had 
never tried. 


An Extruct.—If of two fruits one was to be annihilated, 
which would you be most willing to spare the Orange 
or the Apple?—of two minerals, Gold or Iron’—of two 
stones the Diamond or Mill-stone?—of two Liquids, 
Wine or Water? 


Nothing exhibits to our mind, a greater degree of 
vulgarity, and a surer indication of low breeding, thav 
the habit of profane swearing. 


AMBITION. 


i Why was my choice ambition: the worst ground 
A wretch can build on: ’tis, indeed, at distance 

A goodly prospect, tempting tothe view; 

The height delights us, and the mountain top 
Looks beautiful because ’tis nigh to heav’n; 

But we ne’er think how sandy’s the foundation, 
What storms will batter and what tempest shake. 
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